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From out of the darkness of the closet shot two steel arms, gripping him as in a vise. He 
screamed and tried to fight free but his blows had no effect on the armor-like frame of 
bis antagonist. 


The Mechanical Man 


By Amelia Reynolds Long 


66 ECHANICAL men,” said Chilton, “are, as you know, 
Philips, nothing new. I don’t claim originality for 
mine—only a higher grade of efficiency. Nemo!” 

he called. The automaton in the corner moved stiffly forward. 

“Open the windows,” commanded Chilton. The automaton 

crossed the room, and with the measured, deliberate action 

of a periectly running machiae the human-looking hands 
stretched out and opened one window, and then the other. 

Then the creature returned to its corner. 

“Heavens!” I cried in amazement. “How does he do it?” 
“It’s a complicated mechanical system,” explained Chilton. 

“The sound of his name causes particular vibrations which 

set the mechanism in operation, and bring him to within a 

few feet of the spot from whence the sound came. The 

words, ‘Open the windows,’ put in motion the part of his 
machinery which controls that action. The light from the 
windows falls upon a sclenium disk behind his eyes, which 
is exposed by the vibrations of certain words, and guides him 
to his destination. Not bad, is it?” 

I agreed emphatically that it was not. “But what does 
he do at night when the windows are dark?” J inquired. 

“He is helpless then,” Chilton admitted. “His trouble is 

that he is capable of only a limited number of responses. I 

will have to teach him to think.” He grinned at the ab- 

surdity of his own statement, then added, “But, seriously, I 

believe IJ can make him much more efficient than he is now. 

I shall rebuild his mechanism on the plan of the human 

nervous system, with sensory divisions carrying the stimulus, 

such as light or sound, to a particular centre in the apparatus, 
where it will be transferred to a motor section. This will 
carry out the appropriate response. Repeated action upon 
him of certain stimuli at the same time will devclop a kind 
of sympathetic association or connection between these 
centres, so that if one stimulus is absent, the response can 
be made just the same. In this way he will be able to do 
practically everything but think; and if it is true that all 
behavior is simply reflex, he will do even that.” 

I stole a glance at the automaton, with its painted, ex- 
pressionless face. It did look, standing quietly there in its 
corner, uncommonly like a living man, as if it could hear and 
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understand everything we were saying about it. Then my 
eyes wandered to a human figure that sat silent and motion- 
less at the other end of the room. 

“Tt seems rather a shame,” T commented, “that these 
mindless mechanical things can move about and do practically 
extr yAnine, a living man can do, while poor MacDougal 

ere... 

Chilton’s gaze followed mine. “Yes,” he agreed, “You're 
right. Rayburn has done everything possible for him; but 
the case is hopeless. He'll never move or speak again. Hor- 
rible what the war did to some chaps!” 

The telephone besides him rang, and he answered it. “That 
was Rayburn,” he said after he hung up. “I left word for 
him at his club, asking if I might take you through his labora- 
tory. He just called up to give his permission.” 

He conducted me to one of the laboratory buildings that 
stood at a little distance from the house. “You'll find his 
place a lot more interesting than mine,” he remarked as we 
went in. “I work simply with the mechanical sciences, while 
he is an experimental! zoologist.” 

I looked about me at the rows of glass jars containing 
unlovely things preserved in alcohol. Beyond these were 
cases filled with other monstrosities, which seemed to be 
moving, 

“Look, Chilton!” I exclaimed. “Those things are alive!” 

He nodded indifferently. “They’re a few of Rayburn’s 
experiments,” he said. “Some of them were born as you 
sce them; others, .. Here’s something that should interest 
you.” Ile pointed to a small glass container in which floated 
an object in a practically transparent liquid. 

; “What is it?” I asked. “it looks as if there were life 
in it. 

. “It’s a chicken’s heart,” he answered. “Rayburn has kept 
it alive in a physiological salt solution for over seven years.” 


Nemo’s Progress 

F OR some time since we entered the laboratory I had had 

the sensation of being watched. At last I mentioned this 
to Chilton, and we both began to look about for the cause. 
Presently he touched my arm, and silently pointed. From 
a jar in the shadow of a high shelf two red eyes extended 
on short tentacles from a pinkish grey mass, were regarding 
us. 

“What on earth...?” I began. 1 changed my position 
in order to see it better. The eyes swayed on their tentacles, 
as though following my movements. 
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"Suddenly Chilton uttered a cry. “Good Lord, Philips!” 
he exclaimed. “The thing behind the eyes—it’s a human 
brain!” 

“You are mistaken, my dear Chilton. It is merely an ape’s 
brain.” 

The voice came from behind us, startling us with its un- 
expectedness. We wheeled about to find Professor Rayburn, 
Chilton’s fellow scientist, standing in the doorway. He was 
smiling the thin, enigmatic smile that always emphasized the 
coldness and hardness of his personality. For the hundredth 
time 1 wondered what it was that formed the attraction be- 
tween him and the vitally enthusiastic Chilton, 

He came farther into the room, talking as he advanced. 
“You have found my pet experiment,” he said. “I have kept 
that isolated brain alive for nearly six months. And it is not 
only alive; it is conscious. I have learned to read the ex- 
pression of the eyes and J know that when I talk to it, it 
understands me in its own crude, ape-like way.” 

We looked about a bit longer, then rcturned to the house. 
On the way, Rayburn said: 

“By the way, Chilton, J have a favor to ask of you. { 
want you to scll me Nemo.” 

“Sell you Nemo?” repeated Chilton, surprised. “What on 
earth for?” 

“I want to try an experiment,” answered the zoologist. 
“My work with MacDougal has shown me that since his body 
became paralyzed, his mental powers have developed to an 
amazing degree. If | could alter Nemo’s mechanism so that 
he would respond to thought waves, instead of merely to 
sound waves, MacDougal could use him to replace his own 
helpless body.” 

“Thought waves?” Chilton and I repeated together. I 
believe we both thought that Rayburn was indulging in a 
rather doubtful joke. 

“It sounds impossible to you?” he asked. “Let me assure 
you that it is not. ‘Thought waves are just as real as any 
others, only a thousand times more delicate.” 

Following this episode, I did not see Chilton again for 
several weeks. One evening, however, he looked in at my 
rooms. 

“How is Rayburn making out with Nemo?” T inquired 
during the course of our conversation. 

He looked grave. “Philips,” he said, “you'll laugh at 
me, I know; but sometimes 1] believe he has made Nemo able 
to think.” 
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“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. “Nemo is a machine. He 
couldn’t. . .” 

“Listen to this,” he interrupted. “We were all sitting 
around the fireplace in the living room: Rayburn, Mac- 
Dougal, my sister Brenda, and I. Nemo was standing in his 
corner. The fire had burned down low, and needed replen- 
ishing. J was about to get up and attend to it when Nemo, 
without a word from anybody, came forward, took wood 
from the box, fed the fire, and returned to his corner.” 

“Oh, I say!” I protested. “Sure you didn’t dream that?” 

“Not when the others saw it, too,” he replied. “Rayburn 
says that it was thought stimulus; that he directed Nemo by 
the power of his own will. In any case, I didn’t like the per- 
formance. Brenda didn’t like it, either. It made her ner- 
vous.” 

As he finished speaking, my doorbell rang. 

“That's Brenda now,” he said. “She took MacDougal 
out in the car, and promised to stop here for me, and drive 
us both to the house.” 

I went down with him to where Brenda Chilton was 
waiting in her sedan. She hailed us gaily from her place 
at the wheel. 

“Ride along with us, Mr. Philips,” she invited. “I can 
bees you back on my way home. It won’t be out of my way at 
all.” 

Something in her expression urged me to accept, and 1 
got into the back seat beside Chilton. MacDougal, the para- 
lytic, was sitting in front with Brenda. 

When we reached the house that Chilton shared with 
MacDougal and Rayburn, Chilton got out, and, slipping his 
arm: about MacDougal’s shoulders, lifted him from the car. 

“Good night, Bobbie,” Brenda said to her brother. “Good 
night, Ian.” She took MacDougal’s limp hand in hers. “We'll 
have another ride soon.” 

Poor MacDougal could not answer, nor even return the 
pressure of her hand, but his eyes met hers with the dumb 
wistfulness of a devoted dog. 

i On the drive back, Brenda bade me sit in front with 
er. 

“Mr. Philips,” she said presently as we rode along, “I’m 
wotried about Bobbic and Ian. 1 wish you would use your 
influence with Bobbie to get them away from Professor 
Rayburn.” 

“Get them away from Rayburn?” I repeated, “What 
sin has he committed to win your disapproval?” 

“It isn’t anything he has done,” she replied. “It’s... 
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Oh, I can’t explain it. You know that mechanical man of 
Bobbie’s—the oue that does so many wonderful things? Well, 
he sold it to Protessor Rayburn. When it was Bobbie’s, it 
used to amuse mie, but now that the professor has it, it seems 
different, and I’m afraid.” 

“Bobbie told me about the incident of the fire,” I said. 
“T can understand that it might make you nervous, but there 
is nothing to make you afraid—particularly for Bobbie and 
MacDougal. Why, Rayburn is working on the thing for Mac- 
Dougal’s benefit.” 

“I know,” she said. “But lan doesn’t like it any better 
than I do; I can tell it. And do you know, Mr. Philips, some- 
times I believe he is afraid of Professor Rayburn? There is 
a strange look in his eyes whenever the professor comes near 
him.” 

“Miss Brenda,” I reproved, “you are letting yourself im- 
agine things. MacDougal is Professor Rayburn’s cousin, as 
well as his patient. Why should he fear him?” 

Despite my words, T felt a bit uneasy myself. Rayburn 
was the type who would sactifice anything for his scientific 
theories. Was it possible that he was abusing his position 
as MacDougal’s physician? 


Nemo’s Look 


T was nearly a month before I again saw Chilton, who 

had been called from town to attend to some business 
concerning one of his inventions. Upon his return, I called 
at his house to see him, and was admitted by his newest 
automaton. Knowing that the thing would go to Chilton 
and repeat the name I had spoken to it, I strolled into the 
living room. 

In a chair near the fireplace sat MacDougal, and in front 
of him, with his back toward me, stood another man. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, stepping back. 

The standing figure did not speak, but it turned so that it 
faced me. It was the automaton, Nemo! 

Slowly it advanced toward me until it was within a few 
feet of me; then it stopped and looked at me intently. I say 
“intently”, and I mean it: for there was intelligence behind 
those eyes! For a full minute it stood there, while I stared 
as though hypnotized into its mask-like face. Then it turned, 
and left the room. 

At this moment Chilton came in. “Philips,” he exclaimed, 
“I’m glad to see you! If you hadn’t come, 1 would have sent 
for you.” 

We shook hands. “What’s the matter with MacDougal?” 
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Tasked. “He looks queer.” 

“So you've noticed it, too?” Ile led me across the hall to 
his own study, where we could talk in private. “I found him 
like that when I came back yesterday. I’m beginning to think 
there is something, after all, in Brenda’s fears. it looks as if 
Rayburn is up to mischief.” 

“What is it?” Tasked. “Something besides MacDougal?” 

“Ves,” he admitted. “But you have something on your 
mind. What is it?” 

I told him about the automaton, Nemo, “And, believe me 
or not,” I concluded, “the think looked at me, and saw me!” 

He nodded. “A week ago,” he said, “I would have laughed 
at such a story; but not today. Now let me tell you some- 
thing. 

“When I got in last night, Rayburn was not here, but I 
saw a light in the laboratory. Judging that he must be out 
there, 1 decided to stop in and say hello. I was wearing 
crepe-soled shoes, and I must have walked more quietly than 
I realized. At any rate, he didn’t hear me come in; for he 
didn’t turn, but went right on with what he was saying to 
someone who was there with him. 

“You'll do as I tell you,’ I heard him say. ‘It will do you 
no good to behave this way. You'll get used to it presently.’ 

“That sounded so odd that 1 thought I’d better get a look 
at his companion, so I went a little nearer. On a chair facing 
Rayburn was Nemo. His steel body was dressed in a man’s 
clothes, and a wig of natural hair was on his head, so that 
for a minute I didn't recognize him. From where I stood, 
I could see that Rayburn had put new eyes in him, as he had 
said he would. Nemo sat as though looking up at Rayburn, 
who was standing over him; and, Philips, there was fear in 
those eyes, and in the way his body cowered back in the 
chair! The sight of a human emotion expressed by this me- 
chanical thing 1 had invented made me teel sick, and I fled 
without caring whether Rayburn heard me or not.” Chilton 
shuddered, 

“T think,” i said when he had finished his story, “that we 
had better have a look et Nemo. Do you suppose he’s in the 
laboratory?” 

“We'll go and see,” he said. 

The laboratory was unlocked, and we went in. Of Nemo 
there was no sign; but stretched out on a work table, we found 
something else. It was another mechanical creature, more 
delicately iormed than Nemo, but incomplete, for the head was 
missing. Chilton bent over to examine it. 

“Tt is very much like Nemo,” he said, “except that all 
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parts of the mechanism are arranged so as to be operated 
from a central point, which will most likely be located in the 
head. Why,” examining it more closely, “Rayburn has done 
with it the very thing | had planned tu do with Nemo. He 
has given it a mechanical nervous system. This automaton 
will be able to demonstrate behavior as intelligent as many 
of the lower forms of animal life!” 

“I didn’t know Rayburn was adept in this line of work,” 
I commented. 

“Rayburn is an unusual genius,” he replied. “Once he has 
mastered a principle, he can not only apply it, but improve 
upon it.” . 

We passed on, and were about to leave the laboratory, 
when my eyes wandered to the shelf where, in a jar, we had 
seen the ape’s brain. The shelf was now empty! 

My eyes met Chilton’s, and 1 saw that the same thought 
was in the mind of both of us. “Of course,” I stammered, 
“he could have put the brain somewhere else; but—there was 
life in that automaton’s cyes. 1 saw it!” 

“I suppose you don’t know any more about this kind of 
thing than I do,” said Chilton; “but do you imagine it would 
be possible for Rayburn to charge that ape’s brain with the 
mental impulses from a human brain?” 

“You're thinking of MacDougal?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“IT don’t know,” I muttered. “It scems too devilish to be 
possible. And yet ... Chilton, we've got to get MacDougal 
out of this.” 


Brenda Acts 


OWEVER, this was more easily said than done. Rayburn 
was both MacDougal’s guardian and his physician. How 

were we to prove that he was taking advantage of his position 
to experiment upon his helpless patient? If we went to the 
authorities with a handful of suspicions and a story of a 
machine that seemed alive they would laugh at us. And 
even if an investigation were made, and the ape’s brain were 
found in Nemo’s head, what would it prove regarding Mac- 
Dougal? Rayburn held a license for vivisection. ‘The au- 
thorities could do nothing. even if they would; and incident- 
ally, Rayburn would be warned of our suspicions. 

We returned to the house, where we found Rayburn him- 
self waiting for us. 

“Did you find something to interest you in my labora- 
tory?” he asked civilly enough, but I thought I saw a mali- 
cious gleam in his eyes. 
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“How did you know...” began Chilton, but I cut in 
with: 

“We were interested in your new mechanical man, Pro- 
fessor. Will he be an improvement on Chilton’s?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “Being both a zoologist and a phy- 
siological psychologist, 1 am able to teach these machines to 
think, But this new one will not be a man, but a woman. 
Nemo is lonely. He must have a fair companion.” 

He gave a short, dry laugh, and turned away. It was a 
discordant, disagreeable laugh, I] thought; one that could not 
have come from a really sane man. 

The following afternoon, Chilton phoned me at my rooms. 

“I believe Rayburn suspects that we know too much about 
his experiments,” he said. “This morning he announced that 
he was going to his place in the mountains for a iew weeks, 
and he drove off in his little motor van, taking MacDougal, 
Nemo, the unfinished automaton, and a lot of paraphernalia 
with him. He must have been up half the night getting 
ready.” 

Took MacDougal!” [ exclaimed. “Chilton, we’ve got to 
stop him.” 

“T know,” he answered. “I didn’t like the looks of him 
when he leit. He acted as if he was up to some devilment. 
I’m going over to my lawyer now to see what we can do about 
MacDougal. 1 thought perhaps you’d go along to substan- 
tiate my story.” 

“Tl be right over,” I told him. “Wait for me.” 

“Vm afraid you haven’t got much of a case,” Chilton’s iaw- 
yer said when he had heard our story, “About the only thing 
you can do is to apply for a writ to have Captain MacDougal 
taken away temporarily from the professor until the case can 
be investigated. Even that will take a little time; but if you 
say so, I will start action for it at once.” 

After we had left, Chiiton called at Brenda’s studio to tell 
her the news, but she did not answer. 

“She’s imost likely out in her car working off her huff,” 
he commented. “V’ll ring her again later.” 


But when he called around six o’clock, she still did not 
answer. 


We had dinner at Chilton’s club, then reurned to the house 
and sat around smoking and gossiping intermittently. Al- 
though neither of us would admit it, we were both waiting 
for Brenda’s call. Why we should have been worried about 
that call, I do not know. Nothing had occurred to indicate 
that ail might not be well with the girl, yet we were vaguely 
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uneasy, as if weighted down by a premonition of impending 
disaster. 

At half past ten, the telephone rang. We both jumped, 
and Chilton took down the receiver, 

“Hello,” he called into the transmitter; then, after a mo- 
ment, “Hello, hello. Who’s there?” 

He waited a few minutes longer. “No one answers,” he 
said to me. 

I took the receiver from him, and listened. A series of 
clicks reached me over the wire. They were separated into 
dull and staccato clicks—rough dots and dashes: 

« , 


“It’s the Morse Code!” I exclaimed. “Someone’s send- 
ing your initials: R, C.!” 

Instantly the tapping became more animated; and while I 
dictated the letters I received, Chilton wrote: 

“Brenda at Rayburn’s. Come quick.” 

“What!” I cried incredulously. “Who are you?” 

The answer was signaled back in almost frantic haste: 

“MacDougal. Hurry.” 

Then the receiver at the other end was hung up. 

“Come on,” said Chilton, starting toward the door. “Tt 
may be only a joke of Brenda’s, but we’re taking no chances.” 

His car was still outside; and we sprang in and drove first 
to Brenda’s studio-apartment. It was deserted, but the door 
was unlocked; so we went in. Placed conspicuously upon a 
table was a note addressed to Chilton. He tore it open, and 
read aloud: 

“Dear Bobbie, 

Since you have abandoned Ian to that terrible pro- 
fessor, I am going after,him. J don’t know what I'll 
do when I get there, but I'll do something. 
Brenda.” 
What They Found 

(CHILTON stuffed the note into his pocket, raced down the 

stairs, and jumped into the waiting car. “I’m going to 
Rayburn’s place,” he announced. “Coming along?” 

“You know I am,” I answered, getting in beside him. 

“Good!” He stepped on the accelerator, and we were 
off. 

Neither of us spoke until after we had left the city and 
gained the mountain road. Then I remarked: 

“There’s something that puzzles me, Chilton: How could 
MacDougal get the telephone receiver off the hook, dial your 
number, and tap out that message in Morse? He can’t move 
2 muscle.” 
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_ “That’s right,” he said. “But perhaps Rayburn’s cured 
him ; or perhaps. . . Oh, 1 don’t know, Philips. We'll find out 
when we get there,” 

At last we arrived at Rayburn’s mountain bungalow with 
its low, shed-like laboratory at the back. We sprang from 
the car, and rushed in without the formality of knocking. 
The living room was empty, save for MacDougal. 

“What's happened, lan?” demanded Chilton, hastening over 
to him. “Where’s Brenda?” 

MacDougal made no sign. 

“For the love of Heaven, can’t you let us know some 
way?” pleaded Chiltoh, catching him by the shoulders. “If 
you sent that message over the phone. . .” Suddenly he broke 
off with a cry of horror. “Look, Philips! Oh, my God!” 

He had pushed back MacDougal’s eyelid. To my horror, 
I saw that the eye beneath was small and reddish—too small 
for the socket in which it was set. And there was something 
hideously familiar about it; something connected with a mon- 
strosity I had seen... Then { remembered: it was the eye 
protruding upon the short tentacle that had followed my move- 
ments that day in the laboratory; the cye of the ape! 

“Then he didn’t put it into the automaton,” J heard myself 
saying. “It was only a preliminary experiment, and a means 
of covering up. . . Oh, it’s too horrible!” 

“No wonder there was intelligence in Nemo’s eyes,” mut- 
tered Chilton desperately. “Now we know why MacDougal 
sent his message in Morsc; Nerno has no voice.” 

That message warning us of danger to Brenda... Of a 
sudden the awiul meaning of it flashed upon me, eclipsing 
even the monstrous thing we had just discovered. Rayburn 
was making another mechanical being, and this one was to 
be a woman! 

My thought must have communicated itself to Chilton; 
for with a strangled curse he flung himself against the door 
leading into the laboratory. It burst open under his weight, 
and he fell, and I after him, upon a large wire mat inside. 
The next instant it was as though a thousand red hot needles 
were shooting through our bodies. The mat, charged with 
a mild current of electricity, had effectually made of us help- 
less prisoners. 

From the room beyond, a cold, triumphant voice addressed 
us: 

“Good evening, gentlemen. I had a suspicion that I would 
receive a visit from you.” 

Before us stood Rayburn. He wore a white surgical apron, 
and his hands were encased in rubber gloves. As I saw the 
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wild light that shone in his eyes, I realized the awful truth. 
The man was utterly mad! 

“Where’s my sister?” shouted Chilton. “What have you 
done with her?” 

“Miss Brenda?” Rayburn gave his harsh, mirthless laugh, 
that always reminded me of the clink of cold steel. “She is 
vight here. She is going to help me with a little experiment, 
which you are just in time to witness.” 

He stepped aside. Behind him on an operating table lay 
Brenda, bound and gagged. Nearby were the separate body 
and head of the new automaton, while on a small stand a 
set of surgical instruments was laid out ready for use. 

“Brenda!” screamed Chilton, trying to tear himself free 
from the invisible force that held him. The girl turned pitiful 
eyes in his direction; and I realized in horror that she was 
conscious! 

“I saw Nemo at the telephone,” continued Rayburn, “and 
judged that he had managed to get in touch with you, But 
you can expect no help from him. I have locked him in the 
chemical closet here.” 

He turned to Brenda, and seemed instantly to forget us. 
“T knew that you would come, Brenda, when you heard that 
I had MacDougal here alone,” he chuckled. “That is why I 
came here; there was too much interference in the city. But 
now everything is perfect.” He suyietes his gloves, and looked 
at the instrument tray. 

Chilton and I looked at each other hopelessly. What use 
was there in telling him that the crime he was about to com- 
mit would speedily be discovered? We could not reason with 
a madman. Rayburn’s sanity, which must have been weak- 
ening under the strain of his incredible studies, had departed 
entirely with the success of his awful operation upon Mac- 
Dougal. He was now imbued with one idea: to repeat it upon 
Brenda. 

And then an idea came to me like a telegraphic flash from 
outside. Was it possible that the poor, disembodied brain of 
MacDougal was sending its thoughts to me to help me rescue 
the helpless girl it had been unable to protect? At any rate 
T shall always credit that flashing idea to some thought tele- 
graphed from his brain to my own. 

“Rayburn,” I said, striving to make my voice sound normal, 
“this is a wonderful thing you are about to do. I realize that 
it is a most delicate operation, and that if the patient should 
move, ever so slightly, it would be ruined. The effect of 
ether wears off rapidly. Don’t you think you had better 
make sure of no accidents by using chloroform?” 
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WATCHED his face with studied indifference to see 

whether he would fall into the trap. Somehow I knew 

that the chloroform was in the chemical closet: the same closet 
where. . . 

He was nodding his head slowly. “You are right, Philips,” 
he said. “You have a better brain than I thought you had. 
Some time, perhaps, I will let you help me with one of my 
experiments.” 

My gorge rose as I realized what his words implied, but 
my heart was singing as I saw him remove his gloves and 
walk deliberately to the chemical closet. There was a breath~- 
less moment as, forgetful of everything but the work at hand, 
he turned the key in the lock and swung the door open. Then: 

From out the darkness of the closet shot two steel arms, 
gripping him as in a vise. He screamed, and tried to fight 
free, but his blows had no more effect than falling leaves upon 
the armor-like frame of his antagonist. Together they 
swayed across the floor. Rayburn writhing and struggling in 
desperation and madness, Nemo moving with deliberate, auto- 
matic precision, his living eyes set in the expressionless mask 
of a face, burning with hate. 

The fight did not last long. Rayburn fought with the 
ferocity of the maniac; but his strength availed him nothing 
against the powerful machine. With a twist of one mighty 
arm, Nemo swung him about, so that his own body intervened 
between us and the scientist. “hus we were spared the sight 
of what followed. 

There was an agonized shriek, followed by another and 
another, and all accompanied by a sickening sound of rending 
and tearing. At last Nemo straightened, and moved with me- 
chanical deliberation to the electric motor that charged our 
mat. As he did so, there came into view a mangled, dismem- 
bered thing upon the floor. At the revolting sight, my senses 
reeled, and I fainted. 

When I came to, I was lying upon the floor of Chilton’s 
automobile. Brenda, still unconscious, lay upon the back 
seat. Chilton was bending over her. 

“How did we get here?” Lasked weakly, picking myself up. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I think we both must have 
fainted. I came to only a minute ago, and found myseli lying 
there beside you. Nemo must have brought us out after...” 

I slipped into the driver’s seat, and threw in the clutch; 
and we fled as if for our lives from that fearful house with its 
hideous contents. As we caine to a bend in the road, a reddish 
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glow, like a reflection from Hell, shone in its windows; then 
it was blotted forever from our sight. 

A day or so later, a farmer bringing supplies to the bunga- 
low, found only a heap of charred ruins in its place. Upon 
investigation by the authorities, it was decided that, while 
making some experiments in the laboratory, Professor Ray- 
burn must have had an accident which not only caused the 
fire that destroyed the house, hut proved fatal to him as well. 
Only a few fragments of blackened bones were found, Of 
Captain MacDougal, the professor’s cousin and patient, noth- 
ing was ever discovered, and it was concluded that he also had 
perished in the fire. Among the debris was a twisted steel 
frame work, of which the investigators were able to make 
nothing. 


THE END 
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